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Important Supreme Court Labor Decisions in 1941 
By CHARLES F. SHARKEY 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


During the past several years the Supreme 
Court of the United States has been called upon 
to consider the constitutionality of many laws 
aulopted to improve the working conditions of 
wage-earning men and women in the United 
States. In 1941 the Court, in a sense, completed 
endorsement of the New Deal labor legislation 

The latest approval concerned the wage, hour, 
and child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, commonly known as the 
Federal wage and hour law. Previously the Court 
had stamped with approval several other measures 
of special benefit to labor, such as State minimum- 
wage and maximum-hour legislation, the right to 
collective bargaining, and social-insurance legisla- 
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tion covering compensation for industrial acci- 
dents, old-age, and unemployment. 

By far the greater number of labor cases decided 
by the Court this vear dealt with industrial rela- 
tions. Included in this category were review 
orders of the National Labor Relations Board, the 
question of the application of antitrust laws to 
labor unions, and the right to picket. Of special 
significance is the Court's overruling of two former 
decisions. One concerned the celebrated child- 


labor law declared unconstitutional in 1918 
The other was a reversal of a 1929 decision which 
held illegal a New Jersey statute granting author- 
ity to the State labor commissioner to fix the fees 


of private employment agencies 


Home of the Supreme Court of the United States 





While not strictly classed as a labor law, men- 
tion should be made of the Pennsylvania alien 
registration law and the decision invalidating it 
The legislation affected many alien workers in that 
State. The State law, enacted in 1939, made it 
mandatory for certam aliens to register and 
carry identification cards subject to inspection by 
police and State officials. The following year 
Congress passed a national alien registration law 
that likewise required the registration and finger- 
printing of such persons. The Supreme Court 
overruled the Pennsylvania law on the ground 
that the power of the States to pass regulatory 
legislation affecting aliens was subordinate to the 
Federal law. The majority opinion believed that 
in placing the Federal registration law upon the 
statute books, Congress evidently manifested a 
purpose to protect the personal liberties of law- 
abiding aliens through one uniform national 
registration system. 

WAGE AND HOUR CASES 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, designed 
to regulate working conditions, applies with a few 
specific exceptions to industries engaged in inter- 
state commerce or in the production of goods for 
such commerce. By a unanimous decision, the 
Supreme Court, in the Darby Lumber Company 
case, removed all doubts as to the legality of this 
type of legislation. The decision is of far-reaching 
importance, since it affirmed the power of Congress 
to regulate the interstate shipment of goods pro- 
duced at wages below an established minimum, or 
at hours above a maximum. Of perhaps still 
greater interest, the Court, in the lumber company 
case, overruled a former decision by upholding the 
child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

The Court has definitely ruled now that Con- 
gress has the power to fix a minimum wage, and 
further that Congress may even regulate intrastate 
activities whenever they have a “substantial 
effect” upon interstate commerce. Simultane- 
ously, the Court also unanimously affirmed an 
administrative order of the Wage and Hour 
Division fixing a minimum wage of 32% cents an 
hour for cotton-textile workers. The order had 
been challenged by certain textile mills (Opp 
Cotton Mills case) on procedural grounds, namely, 
an invalid delegation of power by the Congress to 
the administrator of the wage and hour law. The 
Court, however, upheld the authority of Congress 


2 





to establish such administrative boards in orde 
to effectuate the purposes of the law. 

By refusing to review a lower court ruling, th 
Supreme Court also upheld the right of the Wag, 
and Hour Division of the Department of Labor t 
make routine inspections of the pay-roll records 
of employers subject to the law. In the lowe 
court it was held that the Wage and Hour Divisio) 
may require an employer to produce pay-rol] 
records in order to determine whether the act ha 
been violated. Such procedure now has hee 
firmly established as within the authority of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the Department « 


Labor . 
LABOR RELATIONS CASES 


The constitutionality of the National Lab 
Relations Act, adopted in 1935, was upheld by the 
Supreme Court in 1937, when it declared this typ. 
of legislation (Jones and Laughlin Steel Co. casi 
to be within the power of Congress. At the present 
court term several important cases were decide 
that involved other questions and problems i: 
connection with the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

Perhaps the first and most important labor rela- 
tions case decided in 1941 was the determinatior 
by the Supreme Court m the 77. J. Heinz Co. case 
that a written, signed agreement is an essentia 
element of collective bargaming. The Court 
pomted out that the refusal by a company to sigi 
an agreement consiituted a refusal to bargain col- 
lectively, and hence was an unfair labor practic 
While the Court agreed that the Labor Relations 
Act does not compel an employer to enter into ar 
agreement, it does require that once an agreement 
has been reached, a contract must be signed. This 
decision has settled a question which has been th 
subject of considerable discussion and differences 
of opinion m the various Federal courts. It is 
definitely established now that a written signe 
agreement is an essential element of collective 
bargaining. 

Later the Court was called upon to determin 
the validity of a National Labor Relations Board 
order requiring the Republic Steel Corporation t 
reimburse governmental relief agencies for wages 
that were paid to employees deprived of theu 
regular work. The Court had previously upheld 
an order of the Board directing the company to 
reinstate with back pay those employees who had 
participated in a 1937 strike. Although upholding 
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Collective bargaining agreements must | 
be signed | 


The freedom of the employer to refuse to 
make an agreement relates to its terms in 
atters of substance and not, once it is 
cached, to its expre ssion in a signed con- 
tract, the absence of which, as ¢ rpe rience has 
shown, tends to frustrate the end sought by 


| 

| 
the require ments for collective bargaining 
A business man who entered into negotia- | 
tions with another for an agreement having 
sumerous Provisions, with the reservation 
that he would not reduce it to writing or 
sign it, could hardly he thought to have 
hargained in good faith. Th is 18 even more 
sO in the CANE of an employer who, hy his 
refusal to honor, with his signature, the 
agreement which he has made with a labo 
wrganization, discredits the organization 
mpairs the bargaining process and tends to 
frustrate the aim of the statute to secure in- 
lustrial peace through collective bargaining | 


-from U. S. Supreme Court in H. J. Heinz vy. Nat 
Labor Relations Board, Jan. 6, 194 
j 


| 





the right of collective bargaining, the Court ruled 
that the Board did not have the right to require 
the company to remit the sums to relief agencies 
According to the Court, the function of the Board 
was to assure to the employees the right of repre- 
sentation without interference, and to make good 
io them the amounts they had lost through dis- 
criminatory discharges. However, the Court held 
that the additional orders by the Board requiring 
payments to governmental agencies was beyond 
ts authority. 

Several other National Labor Relations Board 
eases concerned the matter of open- and closed- 
shop contracts, elections, and the determination 
of unfair labor practices. In the Link-Belt Co. case 
the Court sustained an order of the National 
Labor Relations Board requiring the disestablish- 
ment of a company union. The Court declared in 
this case that the Board’s judgment should prevail 
on disputed questions of fact as to whether a union 
was company dominated. It was to the Board 
and not to the courts that the Congress entrusted 
the power to draw inferences from the facts 

However, in a case involving a publishing com- 
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pany the majority opinion ruled that orders of 
the Board must be confined to unfair labor prac- 
tices actually found to have been carried on by 
an employer. .By this ruling the Court declared 
the Board may not issue a general order requiring 
an employer to desist from committing any act in 
violation of the statute, but must be reasonably 
specific in stating the acts which the employer 
is to do or refrain from doing. 

In a number of instances the Supreme Court 
exercised its prerogative and refused to review 
several cases affecting the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, thereby leaving in effect the rulings of 
the appeals courts. Briefly, it was held in one 
case that a leather company may hot declare as a 
statement of policy that it favors an open shop 
and will deal only with individual employees 
This decision also upheld the findings of the Board 
that the company had encouraged the organiza- 
tion of an employee association, had engaged in 
an antiunion campaign, and had discriminated in 
the discharge of prominent union members 

Another case involved an employee election 
which had been boveotted by a majority of the 
emplovees. In this case the Board had certified 
a union as the collective-bargaining agent of all 
the employees even though only a very few partic- 
ipated in the election. The lower court sustained 
the certification on the ground that the company 
was responsible for the nonparticipation of the 
other employees in the election, and the Supreme 
Court, by refusing to review the case, upheld this 
decision. 

In two decisions rendered near the end of the 
term, the Supreme Court greatly broadened an 
interpretation of the Wagner Act. In the Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation case, the Court held that work- 
ers who are refused employment by reason of their 
inion activity can collect wages from their pros- 
pective employers. By this action the Court 
has extended to workers a measure of relief against 
blacklisting by employers. In determining this 
case the Court referred to the fact that it can no 
longer be disputed that employees cannot be 
dismissed from their work because of union 
membership. The Court then inquired “Is the 
national interest in industrial peace less affected 
by discrimination against union activity when 
men are hired?” 
Court said that “the contrary is overwhelmingly 


In answer to the query, the 


attested by the long history of industrial conflicts 
the diagnosis of their causes by official investiga- 





tions, the conviction of public men, industrialists, 





and scholars.” Continuing. the Court averred 
‘we have seen the close link between a bar to 
employment because of union affiliation and the 
opportunities to labor organizations to exist and 
prosper. Such an embargo against employment 
of union labor was notoriously one of the chief 
obstructions to collective bargaining through self- 
organization. Indisputably the removal of such 
obstructions was the driving force behind the 
enactment of the National Labor Relations Act.” 

In another decision of far-reaching importance 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. ease) the Court upheld 
the Labor Board in the denial of the right of an 
individual plant of a company to have a collective- 
bargaining agency separate from the agency for the 
other widely scattered plants of the company. In 
arriving at this conclusion, the Court stated that 
the Labor Relations Act had placed upon the 
Board the responsibility of determining the ap- 
Referring further to 
the act, the Court said that “in accordance with 


propriate bargaining unit. 


this delegation of authority. the Board may decide 
that all employees of a single employer form the 
most suitable unit for the selection of collective 
“argaining representatives or the Board may 
decide that the workers in any craft or plant ol 
-bdivision thereof are more appropriate.” 


ANTI-INJUNCTION AND PICKETING 


Soon after convening, the Supreme Court over- 
ruled an interpretation of “labor disputes” by 
the Cireuit Court of Appeals in Chicago (Milk 
Wagon Drivers Union ease) and thereby greatly 
restricted the power of lower courts to limit the 
scope of the Federal anti-injunction Jaw. This leg- 
islation, enacted in 1932, is commonly known as 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act, intended to regulate 
the issuance of court injunctions in labor disputes. 

In another Chicago case involving the same 
local union, the Supreme Court held that a State 
court could issue an injunction in a Jabor dispute 
whenever picketing became closely associated 
with violence. In referring to a previous decision 
which upheld peaceful picketing (Thornhill case 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter remarked that 
“peaceful picketing is the workingman’s means of 
But he pointed out that “utter- 


of 1940), 


communication.” 
ance in a contest of violence can lose its signifi- 
cance as an appeal to reason and become part of 
an instrument of force.” Such utterance, he said 


was not meant to be 


“sheltered by the 


Constitution.” 

Peaceful picketing again received the prot: ctio, 
of the Supreme Court when it directed the cisso- 
lution of an injunction in a case involy 
clothing store employer in New Jersey. Ih this 
case the employer refused to renew a contract 
with the union and discharged his only emplove« 
The employer then entered into an agreement 
with a rival union and hired one of its mem bers 


After the first union began picketing the premises 
an injunction was issued by the New Jersey court 
The injunction was overruled later by the Supreme 
Court. holding that the controversy between th 
inion and the emplover did constitute a bor 


dispute, 
ANTITRUST CASES 


The purpose of the Sherman antitrust law, en- 
acted in 1890, was to declare illegal certain activi- 
ties that stifled competition in the marketing of 
voods and services Recently four officers of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
were indicted under this act. The Supreme 
Court held that such officials were not liable for 
prosecution for peaceful picketing and boycotting 
of an emplover in a jurisdictional dispute with 
Case of United States v. Willian 


In deciding the ease, the Court 


another union. 
L. Hutcheson.) 
held that the acts of the union did not constitute 
Further, that 
because such activities cannot be enjoined under 
the Clayton and Norris-LaGuardia Acts, the 
activities were not criminally punishable under 
the terms of the Sherman Act. Thus the Court 
established in this case that there is no criminal! 


a violation of the Sherman Act. 


liability of a union which acts peacefully, and in 
its own interest, and does not combine with 
? onlabor body. 

The Supreme Court later widened the doctrin 
n the Hutcheson case and denied a rehearing i 
three cases involving alleged violations of the 
Antitrust Act by unions. 
ceeding against a New Orleans A. F. of L. Building 
Trades Council in refusing to handle materials 


One involved a pro- 


delivered by C. I. O. truckmen: the second, a 
proceeding against hod carriers in Chicago foi 
nsisting that mechanical mixers should not be 
permitted to depose laborers from their jobs; and 
the third case was against certain carpenters i 
the State of Washington for boycotting the use of 


plvwood made by nonmembers. 
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The International Brotherhood of Bookbinders 
JOHN B. HAGGERTY, President 


before the printing press was invented, 


ore than 500 years ago, skilled craftsmen were 


engaved in carefully sewing together pages of 


nanwuseript and binding and casing them to prevent 


their destruction. These basic processes of the 


pindery trade practiced centuries ago have not 
peer eliminated in the development of the printing 
industry to its present mass-production stage. 
Although today machines of varying complexity 
perform most of the operations once done by 
and, the bookbinder still is called upon to exercise 
skill and judgment in fashioning books. magazines, 
and other printed material into a form which will 
he both durable and attractive to millions of 
eaders 

Through the nearly 50 vears of its existence, the 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders has con- 
sistently endeavored to meet the changing needs 
of workers employed in the bookbinding trades. 
Occasional set-backs have not deterred it from forg- 
ing ahead in the task of improving the wages and 
vorking conditions of its members and in safeguard- 
ing the interests of the craft. The union now has 
membership of approximately, 24,000 and has 
eached its post-war membership peak recorded 


921, 
HISTORY 


Bookbinders were organized into unions long 
vefore the Philadelphia convention of 1892. which 
established the International as a separate union 
for members in the bookbinding branch of the 
winting trades. A group of bookbinders in Wash- 
ington, D. C., formed an independent local union 
as early as 1850, or 2 vears before the organization 

the International Typographical Union—the 
dest international union in the country. 

From 1852 to 1892 most workers in the printing 
trades belonged to the International Typographical 
Union, which at that time was an industrial union 
embracing all printing crafts. However. in 1892, 
following the precedent of the printing pressmen, 
the bookbinders withdrew from the Il. T. U. and 
ombined with a few other independent groups of 
bookbinders to organize the International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders. 


“ix years later, with a membership of 2.500, 
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the bookbinders affiliated with the A. F. of L 
Its membership increased to 6,500 by 1904 and 
to nearly 11,000 in 1914. During the period of 
the first World War, the union more than doubled 
its membership, only to lose most of the gains in 
the depression following the war. 

The most serious set-back to the union occurred 
in 1921. Together with the other organized crafts 
of the printing trades, the International selected 
May 1, 1921, as the date to open a country-wide 
campaign for the 44-hour workweek in the in- 
dustry. Unfortunately, the time was very in- 
opportune as business conditions grew steadily 
worse during the winter of 1920-21. 

The campaign was marked with bitterly fought 
strikes as the requests of the printing-trades 
Although the 


union was ultimately successful in a large number 


unions were strongly resisted. 
of cities, it was nearly bankrupted and lost many 
members, particularly in the more thinly organized 
regions. 

Most of the decade of the twenties was spent in 
rebuilding locals in areas which bore the full brunt 
of the 1921 campaign and in gradually extending 
the influence of the International into unorganized 
localities and branches of the industry. The 
depression following the 1929 boom struck another 
hard blow at the union, but this time membership 
did not drop nearly so sharply as in 1921 and 1922. 
When the National Industrial Recovery Act was 


In the Bookbinding Department 
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Women Predominate in Book Sewing. 


passed in 1933, the union found itself in a good 
position to resume, on a broad seale, its efforts 
to organize all workers in the craft. 

In the last 5 or 6 years the International has 
achieved marked progress in organizing workers 
employed in bookbinding and bindery jobs. 
Organizing techniques have been revised to meet 
the wide spread changes in the industry brought 
about by the extensive use of machinery to as- 
semble and bind books, magazines, and other 
printed material. The International's jurisdic- 
tion has been broadened to cover Wwaxing-machine 
operators; envelope, calendar, specialty, and 
novelty workers; and manifold, box, and other 
semiskilled and unskilled operations frequently 
carried on in the shop. 

In order to facilitate the organization of groups 
of semiskilled and unskilled workers employed 
ilongside the skilled bookbinders, the Interna- 
tional has provided for a ‘class B’’ membership. 
In some instances class B members are organized 
into separate locals of their own, and in other 
instances they are a part of the local of book- 
binders and bindery women. In mixed locals the 
extent of participation of each group of workers in 
the affairs of the local union is determined by the 
local itself. 

Like the bookbinder and bindery members of 
the Brotherhood, class B members are entitled to 
the full support of the union in their effort to im- 
prove working conditions. However, their dues 
are lower, and they do not receive death benefits 
and are entitled only to limited strike benefits. 

The 1940 convention adopted a number of 
unendments covering such subjects as enlarging 
the jurisdiction of the International, increasing its 
per capita tax, requiring citizenship as a prerequi- 











site for membership, and stipulating that jj 
agreements negotiated by local unions shall contain 
a clause providing for the arbitration of any dis. 
agreement which might arise over the interpreta. 
tion of the provisions of an existing contract 
These amendments must be approved by a refe; 
endum vote of the entire membership 

Aided by the National Labor Relations Act, th, 
organizing activities of the Brotherhood hay 
brought about agreements with hundreds of s ops 
some of which had been nonunion for half a cen- 
tury or more. At present the Internationa! has 
agreements with about 85 percent of the larg 
magazine publishing houses. The edition book 
field, which remained largely unorganized sinc 
1921, has been brought under union agreement 
with the exception of a few large publishing houses 
Substantial gains have also been registered i) 
commercial binderies. 

WORKING CONDITIONS 

Hours.—The 40-hour week prevails today for 
practically all journeyman bookbinders and bindery 
women working under union contracts. A few 
members of the craft have a standard 37-hour 
week, and only about l percent have a regular 
workweek of more than 40 hours. 

Wages.—Rates of pay of journeyman book- 
binders and of women employed on the various 
hand and machine binding occupations vary it 
different sections of the country. They are con- 
sistently higher in the North than in the South 
For example, a survey of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of union wage rates as of June 1, 1940 
revealed that journeyman bookbinders in cities 
with a population of from 250,000 to 500,000 aver- 
aged $1.09 per hour in the North as against 92 
cents in the South. In these cities bindery women 
earned on the average 51% cents in the North 
compared with 44% cents an hour in the South 

About two-thirds of all union bookbinders aver- 
aged between $1 and $1.20 per hour. One out of 
every nine earned more than $1.20. Among the 
bindery women nearly one-half had an hourly rat: 
of between 50 and 60 cents, and about one out o! 
four averaged more than 60 cents an hour 

Vacations With Pay. 
hed production and increased mental and physical 


In these days of intensl- 


strain, it is essential that the health of wage 
earners be safeguarded by vacation periods paid 
by the employer. In negotiating new contracts 
one of the present major objectives of local 
unions is to obtain vacations with pav for the 
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members. It is estimated that approximately 
4.500 members of the Brotherhood are now work- 
ing under agreements providing for at least 1 
week of paid vacation. 

Apprentices.—Few apprentices were inducted 
into our branch of the printing industry during the 
decade of the thirties, because of the thousands of 
unemployed men and women in the trade. This 
situation now has changed, and some local unions 
have found it necessary to train a greater number 
of apprentices in order to assure an adequate 
future supply of skilled workers. 

The constitution of the International pre- 
scribes an apprenticeship term of not less than 4 
years for men and not less than 2 years for women 
in the bindery trade. The minimum educational 
requirement for apprentices is a grade-school 
education. When brought into the shop, appren- 
tices must be thoroughly instructed by foremen, 
journeymen, and journeywomen in the shop and 
their progress reviewed at periodic intervals by an 
apprentice-examining board established by the 
local. 

At its 1940 convention the Brotherhood called 
upon locals to cooperate with State apprentice- 
ship councils and the Apprenticeship Unit of the 
United States Department of Labor in organizing 
local joint apprenticeship councils to deal with 
apprenticeship problems in the bookbinding trade. 

Relations With Employers.—Negotiations over 
wages, hours, and other conditions of work are 
conducted by local unions often with the assistance 
of the International. In some instances agree- 
ments are made with a single employer while in 
other cases the agreement is negotiated with an 
association representing a group of employers in 
the city or locality. All agreements must be 
approved by the International office before they 
become effective. 

For a number of years it has been the policy of 
the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders to 
seek to solve unsettled issues with employers 
through mediation, conciliation, and arbitration. 
Before the officers of the International sanction 
strike action, every effort is exerted io adjust 
the controversy without a stoppage of work. 


UNION BENEFITS 


After 1 year in the union, a member is entitled 
to a mortuary benefit of $100. This benefit, pay- 
able to the beneficiary of a deceased member, is 
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increased with the length of membership to a 
maximum amount of $500 for 15 or more years of 
continuous goed standing in the Brotherhood. 
During the period January 1930 through July 1940 
the union paid out nearly $600,000 in death claims 
to beneficiaries of 1,381 members. 

Strike benefits are paid to a local union by the 
International after the strike has been in effect for 
Married men receive a benefit of $15 a 
week, single men $10, and women $8. Members 
are entitled to benefits for a period of 8 weeks, 
but this period may be extended by decision of the 


1 week. 


executive council of the International. In case 
of lock-out, benefits are paid immediately. 
UNION STRUCTURE 

Between conventions, which are held every 4 
years, the International is governed by an execu- 
tive council composed of the president, the 
secretary-treasurer, and five vice presidents, two 
of whom must be women. The convention con- 
stitutes the highest authority of the organization 
and is the last court of appeal. 

Policies of the Brotherhood may also be formu- 
lated through initiative and a referendum vote. 
All constitutional amendments passed by con- 
vention must also be submitted for approval to a 
referendum vote of the entire membership. 

The constitution of the International also pro- 
vides for the widest possible democratic nomina- 
tion and selection of the officers of the Inter- 
national. Individual members may announce 
their own ‘candidacy and local unions may nomi- 
nate members for office. These nominations are 
submitted to the headquarters of the Inter- 
national, and the entire membership is notified 
of the list of candidates through the pages of the 
official journal, “‘The International Bookbinder.” 
Locals then may endorse such candidates as they 
desire and forward their endorsements to the 
International. The five candidates supported by 
the largest number of locals are placed on the 
official ballot. The pages of the official journal 
are available to each candidate for the expression 
of his or her views on union policies, and copies of 
the candidate’s statement are submitted prior to 
publication to rival nominees to give them an 
opportunity to reply. In this manner the views 
of all candidates are placed before the membership 
in the same issue of the journal. Several months 
are allowed for this type of discussion before the 
members in each local vote for candidates, 











Twenty Years of the Workers Education Bureau 


SPENCER MILLER, Jr., Director 


Workers Education Bureau of America 


Labor’s interest in public education in the United 
States is as old and deep-rooted as the labor move- 
ment itself. When the first voluntary associa- 
tion of workingmen was organized in the city of 
Philadelphia in 1828, public education was an 
important part of its program. It was largely 
through the effort of such workmen’s associations, 
organized in Massachusetts, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, that the American public-school system 
was finally established. 

With public education widely practiced in the 
States, organized labor concentrated its efforts on 
extending the benefit of schooling to all wage 
earners. Labor insisted that every child, poor 
or rich, should be given equal opportunity to 
attend school. This was one of the major reasons 
for organized labor’s uncompromising opposition 
to child labor, as it constituted a denial of school- 
ing opportunities to employed children. 

With the establishment of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in 1881, labor’s role in the de- 
velopment of our educational system became 
more definite. At its first convention the Feder- 
ation adopted a platform favoring the compul- 
sory attendance of children at school. Since then 
practically every convention of the A. F. of L. 
reiterated labor’s demand for adequate educational 
opportunities for children of wage earners. By 
1911 the A. F. of L. was on record for a common- 
school education for every child between the ages 
of 6 and 16. 

The educational phase of apprentice training 
and vocational education have always been re- 
garded by labor as a part of the general program 
of public education. At the turn of the twenti- 
eth century, organized labor urged upon the schools 
the necessity for extensive vocational programs. 
This brought about the enactment in 1917 of the 
Smith-Hughes Act for vocational training under 
the system of grants-in-aid to the States. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 
The rapid development in mass production and 


technological changes following the first World 
War brought with it a demand for a new kind of 


education, this time directed to adult workers. 
The movement for workers’ education has come 
out of the effort of labor to understand its place 
and responsibilities in an age of technology. 

In 1921, the year the Workers Education Bu- 
reau was founded, workers’ education was in its 
infancy in the United States. The International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union had established its 
educational department in 1917 and was thus the 
oldest as well as by far the largest of the workers’ 
education developments in the United States, 
There were also scattered attempts at workers’ 
education in Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania. But until the establishment 
of the Workers Education Bureau, no central 
organization existed to coordinate the work of the 
various workers’ education groups and agencies. 

The need for workers’ education was demonstrat- 
ed in 1921 by a study undertaken by the American 
Federation of Labor of text books that were being 
widely used in social-science courses in the public 
schools. The study revealed that future wage 
earners left school without having learned much 
of the social and economic conditions that would 
face them when employed on a job. Nor did they 
have labor’s point of view adequately presented 
to them in the discussion of controversial issues. 
The Workers Education Bureau, the Brookwood 
Labor College at Katonah, N. Y., and the Bryn 
Mawr Summer School for Woman Workers, which 
were all established in 1921, set themselves to the 
task of overcoming these shortcomings in educa- 
tion for workers by the public-school system. 

The Workers Education Bureau was not 
organized for the purpose of duplicating the work 
of the public school, university, or correspondence 
courses. From the beginning its functions have 
been rather to coordinate the various existing 
experiments in workers’ education and to act as 
a clearing house for the movement. 

The activities of the Bureau as a coordinating 
agency have been varied. The Bureau has taken 
a leading part in the educational programs of 
organized labor, in the formation and conducting 
of classes and conferences, in supplying materials 
for instruction, and in furnishing classroom 
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It has also been instrumental in widen- 


leaders. 
ing the interest of educational leaders in the poli- 
cies and objectives of organized labor, and in all 
phases of workers’ education. 

The outstanding accomplishment of the Work- 
ers Education Bureau in its earlier years was to 
link the workers’ education movement more 
closely to organized labor. The early enthusiasts 
in the field of workers’ education were motivated 
by a variety of aims besides those of helping labor. 
Some wanted to reform labor, others to sell labor 
their favorite theories about how to reach Utopia. 
For a time, the Workers Education Bureau at- 
tempted to work with all these divergent groups 
and at the same time establish closer relations 
with the A. F. of L. 

Soon, however, the emphasis of the Bureau 
shifted to greater cooperation and a more organic 
relationship with the A. F. of L. The constitution 
of the Bureau was changed in 1923 to allow for 
official representation of the American Federation 
of Labor on the executive committee of the 
Bureau. 

Two prominent leaders of labor have served the 
Bureau as president. James H. Maurer, president 
of the Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor, 
was the first president. Upon his resignation in 
1929 he was succeeded by the incumbent president. 
Thomas E. 
United Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters 
of the United States and Canada. 

During the 1920’s, the Workers Education 
Bureau also served as a link between the workers’ 


Burke, secretary-treasurer of the 


elucation centers in this country and those in 
Kurope. The director of the Bureau and Miss 
Fannia M. Cohn, secretary of the educational 
department of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, represented the United States at 
the international conferences on workers’ educa- 
tion held in Belgium in 1922 and at Oxford in 1926. 
The director served as a representative of the Bu- 
reau at the first world conference of adult educa- 
tion in England in 1929. The Bureau also played 
a part in the exchange of teachers and students 
between the two continents. 


LABOR INSTITUTES 


In recent years the Workers Education Bureau 
has concentrated its main efforts on a method of 
workers’ education generally known as the labor 
institute. Popular institutes have been used 
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widely in rural and agricultural communities as 
well as in urban and industrial sections. But the 
labor institute'as it has developed in recent years 
under the leadership of the Workers Education 
Bureau has come to signify something definite as 
to form, as to plan, and as to the cooperating 
agencies. 

Primarily, a labor institute is sponsored by a 
responsible organization of labor, such as an inter- 
national union, a State federation of labor, or a 
central labor body in cooperation with some re- 
sponsible institution of higher learning. In each 
case the Workers Education Bureau makes the 
necessary arrangement, outlines the programs, and 
generally serves as a connecting link between the 
labor groups and the educational institution. 

Rutgers Labor Institute-—Beginning with 1931, 
every vear in June representatives of labor organ- 
izations in the State of New Jersey have been 
meeting on the campus of Rutgers University for 
a period of 5 days to discuss with the university 
faculty some major economic or labor problem of 
special interest to workers. The institute is gen- 
erally attended by outstanding national labor 
leaders as well as by outstanding teachers in the 
field of labor, economics, and sociology. 

The broad range of the problems discussed by 
the Rutgers Labor Institute since its organization 
can best be indicated by the topics covered. This 
year the institute is discussing “Labor and Na- 
tional Defense.” Last year it was “Labor in the 
World Crisis.” In 1933 it was “Labor and the 
N. R. A.,” and in 1936 it was ‘“‘Labor and the 
National Labor Relations Act.” Other major 
problems covered were: “Organized Labor and the 
Farmers,” ‘““Labor’s Stake in Trade Agreements,” 
“Labor Unions and Antitrust Laws,”’ ete. 

While the Rutgers Institute has in many 
respects served as the model for labor institutes 
throughout the country during the past decade, 
there have been significant departures in the 
technique used in the different parts of the 
country. In all cases, however, the institutes 
make no effort to pass resolutions or to adopt 
policies which would in any way bind the trade- 
union movement and the educational institution 
to specific conclusions or action. They have been 
maintained throughout as essentially an educa- 
tional agency, seeking to aid labor in understand- 
ing its rights and its responsibilities in the midst 
of a complex and rapidly changing economic and 
political situation. 








1941 Labor Requirements in Machine-Tool Industry 


NORMAN J. MEIKLEJOHN 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


In peace or in war, modern technology and 
modern manufacturing methods are based upon 
mass production made possible by machinery. 
Of all the machines used, the category known as 
machine tools constitutes the most essential group, 
as it alone has the power and capacity to produce 
other machines as well as to produce new 
machine tools. Before a machine can be made, 
machine tools must be produced to make the 
machine. 

Mechanically the function of a machine tool is 
to shape metals by the process of chipping, 
cutting, or grinding. Its significance, however, 
lies in its ability to do the job with an uncanny 
accuracy, measured at times to within § two- 
millionths of an inch. It is this accuracy of 
performance that makes possible modern mass- 
production methods, producing parts in different 
plants and different sections of the country and 
assembling them into automobiles, tanks, and air- 
planes in other plants and other sections of the 
country. 

Heavy orders for machine tools and military 
equipment first came from Great Britain and 
France at the beginning of the war. These were 
tremendously enlarged by the demands of war 
equipment for our own defense program. By the 
end of 1940 approximately 40 percent more wage 
earners were employed in manufacturing machine 
tools than at be the beginning of the year. 

With orders for certain machine tools already 
being assigned 1942 delivery dates, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics made a special survey to deter- 
mine the 1941 labor requirements of the machine- 
tool industry. It found that approximately 
22,600 additional workers will have to be placed 
on the pay rolls of the industry in the course of 
this year. This will bring the total employment 
of wage earners in the machine-tool industry to 
approximately 103,000 by the end of 1941. In 
addition, the industry will require during the year 
2,600 salaried employees, including 300 engineers 
and 500 draftsmen. 

These employment figures do not include the 
workers engaged in manufacturing tools by sub- 
contracting firms, which have become of increasing 
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importance in the machine-tool industry. During 
the last quarter of 1940 the work turned out by 
subcontractors amounted to nearly 22 percent of 
the total machine-tool production. More re- 
cently much of the work on machine tools has 
been sublet to manufacturers not normally identi- 
fied with the machine-tool industry but who hav. 
the equipment and the manpower which cen be 
adapted to the production of machine tools 
Among these are, for instance, firms ordinarily 
engaged in the manufacture of rugs, printing 
presses, and shoe machinery. 

Occupational Requirements —Occupations in 
which more than 500 workers will have to be added 
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to the pay rolls of the machine-tool industry by 
the end of 1941 are: 


{// pations ‘3, OOO 
{ssemblers, all kinds 1, 156 
Lathe operators, engine and turret 2, 270 
Gril rs 1, 148 
Milling-machine operators 1, 056 
Maintenance and repair men 1, 052 
Foremen, working 943 
Drill-press operators, multi, radial, single 875 
Inspectors and testers 777 
Planers 697 
Tool and die makers 679 
Clerical workers 672 
Miscellaneous ahah wilere P 8, 675 


Few, if any, of these occupations required in 
the machine-tool industry are peculiar or confined 


to the industry. On the contrary, most of the 
occupations are common to nearly all industries 
engaged in metalworking, such as aircraft’: manu- 
Most of 


these industries are also essential to national de- 


facturing, arsenals, shipbuilding, ete. 


fense and are also in need of additional skilled 
workers, thus greatly aggravating the problem of 
providing an adequate supply of workers needed 
n manufacturing machine tools. 

The difficulty is even more accentuated becauss 
of the shortage of labor in the higher skilled brack- 
ets, Which normally require more than 2 years of 
preliminary training. Among these are meluded 
die makers, machine-shop electricians, job setters 
lay-out men, gear cutters, machinists, millwrights, 
metal and wood patternmakers, and toolmakers 


Business Profits, First Quarter of 1941 


First-quarter net profits of 743 manufacturing, 
mercantile, and public-utility companies were 29 
percent larger than in the same period of 1940 
according to data compiled by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 


more than twice as large as in the first 3 months of 


They were slightly 


1939, and about 20 percent larger than in the 
corresponding period of 1937 

The 32 steel companies included in the survey 
practically doubled their 1940 first-quarter profits 
and the class [ railroads reported a net income of 
$69,000,000 for the first 3 months of this vear, as 
against a deficit of $11,900,000 a year ago. Other 
substantial increases in profits were recorded in 
aircraft manufacturing, building supplies, heating 
and plumbing materials, machinery, machine tools 
motion pictures, and railroad equipment 

Several large groups of corporations, on the 
other hand, indicated smaller profits than in the 
first quarter of 1940. 
mobile, chemical, petroleum, and textile groups 


These included the auto- 


Fourteen retail-trade establishments also recorded 
reductions In net earnings. 

A number of large manufacturing industries, in- 
cluding aircraft, automobiles, building supplies, 
machine tools, and steel, reported net profits this 
year in excess of those for the first quarter of 1937. 
Net income of class I railroads was more than four 
times as large as in 1937. Other groups, including 
drugs and cosmetics, motion pictures, petroleum, 
and textiles, had lower aggregate profits in the 
first 3 months of 1941 than in 1937. 
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Net pronts and lasses 





Num- First 3 months 
ber of 
com- 
panies 1940 1941 
Vil- Mil- 
lions of | lions of 


dollars dollars 


tal : 743 134. | 689, 2 
Advertising, printing, and 

publishing i) Me 3 
Aireraft manufacturing 7 8. 2 i. 7 
Automobiles ! 83. 3 78.9 
\{uto parts and accessories ‘1 21.9 25. 3 
Building supplies -- 23 8.5 12.9 
Chemicals 27 $1.5 10. 0 
Containers (metal and glass ! 3 L2 
Drugs and cosmetics 1] 16. 6 16. 2 
Electrical equipment - - 22 23. 3 27. 1 
Food and food products 37 32 3 35. 5 
Heating and plumbing 6 7 2.3 
Machinery - - - 37 11.0 15. 9 
Machine tools. A) 1. 4 2.4 
Mining_—_-- 36 34. 6 37. 8 
Motion pictures 6 es 3. 6 
Office equipment 6 3. 6 1.4 
Paper and paper products 16 1.5 1.3 
Petroleum 0 32. 4 27. 4 
Publie utilities (net income os 33.3 83. 2 
Railroads, class I (net in- 

‘ome)_ 137 11.9 69. O 
Railroad equipment \4 10.9 14.0 
Retail trade : 14 6.4 5. 5 
Steel : . 32 15.8 S8. 6 
Telephone (net operating in- 

rome) — 97 62. 5 70.9 
lextiles__- 1] >. 5 LS 
Tobaceo (cigars) - 5 9 9 
Miscellaneous. 30 1.4 a 
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Production, Employment, and Pay Rolls 
First Quarter of 1941 





American factories, mills, and mines operated at 
unprecedented high levels durmg the first quarter 
of 1941. gains in output 
of durable-goods industries producing defense ma- 
terials for the United States and Great Britain. 
More nondurable goods were also manufactured 


Most striking were the 


than im any similar 3-month period in the history 
of the country. 

The total volume of industrial production during 
the first 3 months of this year was about 21 per- 
cent higher than in the first 3 months of 1940. 
Aircraft production was almost three times as 
large and shipbuilding was nearly doubled. Pro- 
duction of steel ingots rose 38 percent, and assem- 
blies of cars and trucks advanced 18 percent. 
Output of lumber also rose 18 percent. Among 
nondurable-goods imdustries textile production 
advanced 27 percent, rubber 24 percent, and 
leather and chemicals about 11 percent. 

E-mployment.—A steadily mereasing stream ot 
workers returned to jobs in factories, shipyards, 
mines, and other workplaces in the first quarter 
Manufacturimg industries recorded 


Average factory 


of this vear. 
the greatest employment gains. 
emplovment in the first quarter of 1941 was more 
than 1,000,000 larger than in the same period of 
1940 

Large defense construction projects and sub- 
stantial increases in public and private housing 


activities kept a record-breaking number of \d- 
ing-trades workers occupied in the first quart 

of the vear, Construction work provided jo I 

670,000 more workers during the first quai 

this year than in the same period a year ago 

Pay Rolls and Earnings. Industry pay Olls 
rose even more sharply than employment. This 
was due partly to a greater amount of full-iimy 
work, partly to a considerable proportion ot cr- 
time work, and partly to higher wage rates. \s 
result, average weekly factory pay rolls for 1) 
first quarter of this year were nearly 27 p 
higher than for the first 3 months of 1940. 

Hourly earnings for all manufacturing indu- 
combined averaged about 69% cents in Mare}, of 
this vear. This was slightly more than 5 percent 
higher than the average for March 1940. Weekh 
earnings of factory workers in March average 
$29.10, or 14.4 percent higher than in the samy 
month of last year. In durable-goods manufac- 
turing workers averaged $33.50 per week an 
nondurable-goods $23.65. 

The highest average weekly earnings in Mar 
were recorded for machine-tool workers. They 
averaged $41.75 per week, compared with $40.65 
in automobiles, $40.15 in engines and turbines 
and $39.60 in shipbuilding. In aircraft) manv- 
facturing they averaged $35 per week and in blast 
furnaces and rolling mills $34.95. 


Production, Employment, and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 





PRODUCTION 


FIRST QUARTER 


1935-39 OL OT Ore: 


EMPLOYMENT 


RARK 6556 


WEEKLY PAY ROLLS 
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100 PERCENT 7,530,000 WORKERS 100 PERCENT $156,900,000 100 PERCENT 
1939 Seer eee ° s 4 A 6666 
105 PERCENT 7,570, 000 WORKERS 101 PERCENT $164,800,000 105 PERCENT 
1940 Ret ete dy A # a fe j 66566 
121 PERCENT 8,280,000 WORKERS 110 PERCENT | $189,000,000 120 PERCENT 
A n fl ih N 
15! PERCENT 9,290,000 WORKERS I23PERCENT $239,400,000 153 PERCENT 
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Business and Economic Conditions in April 1941 


\utional Income.—April income payments in 
the United States were estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at 6,744 million dollars, o1 
about 13 percent greater than April 1940. For the 
first 4 months of 1941, income payments aggre- 
ted 26,300 million dollars. 


~ Farm Income.—Cash income of farmers, includ- 
i Government payments, totaled $709,000,000 
in April. This compares with $681,000,000 in the 
preceding month and $627,000,000 in April 1940 
Automobiles. 
trucks in April totaled 462,300, compared with 
507,900 in March and 432,700 in April 1940 

Suspension of operations in 


Output of passenger cars and 


Bituminous Coal. 
most mines pending negotiations of a new union 
agreement lowered April output of bituminous 
coal to approximately 6,300,000 tons. Produc- 
tion totaled 48,250,000 tons in March and about 
32,800,000 tons in April a vear ago. 


The value of building 
permits issued in 2,134 cities in April totaled 
$289,400,000. This was more than a third larger 
than the permit valuation of $208,600,000 in 
March and $203,800,000 in April 1940. 

Electric Power.—Output of 12,670 million kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity in April was 425 million 
kilowatt-hours lower than in March but 1,656 


Building Construction. 


million kilowatt-hours larger than production in 
April 1940. 

Railroad Freight Car Loadings.—April freight 
loadings of class I railroads averaged 698,400 cars 
per week, as against 763,600 cars per week in 
March and 623,800 cars per week in April of last 
vear. 

Steel.—Approximately 6,760,000 tons of steel 
ingots were produced in April. This compares 
with 7,131,000 tons in March and 3.975,000 tons 


in April a vear ago. 


Trend of Industrial Production 


\etivity in manufacturmg industries continued 
at a high rate during April. Output of bituminous 
coal, however, dropped sharply, due to the closing 
of most mines pending negotiation of a new union 
contract. As a result, the Federal Reserve 
Board’s adjusted index for measuring the com- 
bined output of factories and mines declined for 
the first time since April 1940. 


Among the individual industries, machinery 
production increased further in April, and the air- 
craft and shipbuilding industries continued to 
expand rapidly. Textile output exceeded its high 
rate of March, and additional gains were also 
registered in chemicals, paper, and foodstuffs. 
Steel output. however, receded slightly late in the 
month. 





PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 





ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


1938 - 39+ OC 

















Industrial Production 
Adjusted Index 
NDEX 
1935-39= 100 
1941 
April 139 
March 143 
February 14] 
January 139 
19 AL 
December 138 
November 132 
October - 129 
September 125 
August 121 
July. 12] 
June 12 
May 115 
April 11] 
Preliminary. 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in April 1941 





More workers were employed in nonagricultural fewer workers were employed in April than jn 
industries in April than in any other month in the March. This decrease was due to the suspension 
history of the country. Total employment of f operations in bituminous-coal fields pending 
slightly more than 37,600,000 was nearly 400,000 the signing of new contracts. 
greater than in the preceding month and 2,735,000 Increases in wage rates were reported on a 
greater than in April a year ago. It was also wider scale than for any month since April 1937 
about 150,000 greater than the previous all-time Incomplete reports from manufacturing industries 
peak recorded in September 1929. show that the average increase for more than half 

Continued expansion of defense production a million wage earners was 8.5 percent. Among 
together with increased output of nondurable the industries in which substantial numbers of 
goods provided jobs for an additional 190,000 workers received pay raises in April were steel 
workers in manufacturing industries. One hun- cotton goods, aircraft, woolen and worsted goods 
dred and thirty-three of the 157 manufacturing electrical machinery, petroleum refining, and 
industries surveyed each month by the Bureau foundries and machine shops. 
of Labor Statistics reported increased employ- 
ment and 116 had larger weekly pay rolls DURABLE-GOODsS INDUSTRIES 

Wholesale and retail stores had nearly 200,000 
more workers on their pay rolls in April to handle Em ployment.—Approximately 137,500 — more 
the Easter and spring trade. Employment on workers were employed in durable-goods manu- 
construction projects rose 129,000, transportation facturing in April. The largest advance was 
and public utilities added 66,000 workers, and 57,300 in machinery manufacturing. Other in- 
Federal, State, and local Governments expanded creases ranged from 2,800 workers in nonferrous 
the number of their civil employees by 49,000. metals to 20,600 in transportation equipment. 

The only major group of industries to show a Since April 1940, about 1,100,000 workers hav: 
decline in employment was mining, where 317,000 found jobs in durable-goods groups of industries 


Estimated ¢ m ployme nt and pay olls in manufacturing industries 


[April 1941, Mareh 1941, and April 1940] 








Number of workers employed Amount of weekly pay roll 
Industr: 
April 1941 March April 1940 April 1941 ! March 1941 April 1940 
1941 2 , 
All industries_.. 9, 655, 500 9, 465, 600 | 8, 145, 700 | $255, 090, 000 | $248, 982, 000 | $185, 754, 000 
Durable-goods groups > 1, 900, 900 ;, 763, 400 | 3, 800, 900 149, 970, 000 144, 830, 000 98, 601, 008 
Iron and steel - 1, 155, 600 1, 135, 100 907, 800 38, 454, 000 35, 886, 000 24, 125, 000 
Machinery 1, 375, 400 1, 308, 100 1, 005, 500 46, 861, 000 14, 371, 000 28, 979, 000 
rransportation equipment 928, 000 907, 400 658, 900 32, 863, 000 33, 912, 000 21, 393, 000 
Nonferrous metals 344, 200 341, 400 263, 300 10, 234, 000 10, 174, 000 6, 766, 000 
Lumber. 671, 200 661, 500 608, 400 13, 873, 000 13, 332, 000 11, 235, 000 
Stone, clay, glass 328, 300 314, 500 282, 000 8, 120, 000 7, 575, 000 6, 408, 000 
Vondurable-goods groups ,. 764, 800 }, 702, 200 4, 344, 800 105, 120, 000 104, 152, 000 87, 153, 00i 
rextiles 1,824,000 1,818, 800 | 1, 610, 500 33, 732, 000 33, 906, 000 25, 798, 000 
Leather 317, 200 319, 400 304, 600 6, 559, 000 6, 716, 000 t, 936, 000 
Food $21, 700 800, 000 795, 400 19, 000, 000 18, 587, 000 17, 849, 000 
Tobacco. 87, 500 87, 600 S88, 200 1, 293, 000 1, 394, 000 1, 307, 000 
Paper and printing 634, 200 627, 500 604, 600 18, 033, 000 17, 897, 000 16, 304, 000 
Chemicals__.-_. 443, 000 133, 000 408, 800 12, 832, 000 12, 278, 000 11, 056, 000 
tubber 141, 100 138, 200 | 113, 700 4, 215, 000 t, 144, 000 3, 000, 000 
Unelassified 185, 900 177, 700 £19, 000 9, 456, 000 9, 230, 000 | 6, 903, 000 
! Preliminary. 2 Revised. 


> Adjusted to actual levels shown by 1939 Census of Manufactures Due to overlapping, the figures obtained by adding 
separate group totals are somewhat larger. 
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\achinery manufacturing was in the lead with an 


increase totaling nearly 370,000 workers. 

Weekly Pay Rolls—Durable-goods industries 
paid out approximately $5,140,000 more per week 
n wages in April. The largest increases wer 
recorded in iron and steel and in machinery manu- 
facturing. All other durable-goods groups, with 
ihe exception of transportation equipment, also 
eported higher weekly pay rolls. 

Total weekly wage payments to workers in 
durable-goods industries in April 1941 were nearly 
$51,400,000 larger than in April 1940. The in- 
crease over the 12-month interval ranged i 
amounts from $1,712,000 in stone, clay, and glass 
to $14.329.000 in iron and steel and $17,880.00 


n machinery manufacturing. 


NONDURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 
Employment.—With the exception of slight re- 
ductions in the number of workers employed in 
leather and tobacco, all nondurable-goods groups 


of industries had more workers on their pay rolls 
in April than in March. The increase for all 
groups combined aggregated 52,400. 

Nondurable-goods employment this April was 
about 410,000 larger than in the same month a 
year ago. Slightly more than half of this increas 
(213,500) was registered in textiles. 

Weekly Pay Rolls. 
wage payments to workers employed in foodstuffs, 
rubber, and the 


Increases in total weekly 


paper and printing, chemicals, 
unclassified industries were more than sufficient 
to offset pay-roll reductions in textiles, leather, 
and tobacco. As a result, the net pay roll for all 
nondurable-goods groups combined increased in 
April by approximately $970,000 per week. 

Total weekly pay rolls in nondurable-goods 
industries were $17,970,000 larger than in April 
1940 In textiles the weekly pay roll rose $7,930,- 
000. Pay-roll increases of more than $1,000,000 
per week were recorded in all the other nondurable- 
goods groups except tobacco, where the weekly 


pay roll dropped $14,000. 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of factory 
employment rose 2 percent in April and was 18.5 
percent higher than in April 1940. The largest 
gain in employment over the year interval was 
recorded in the durable-goods industries. The 
rise averaged 29 percent, as against a gain of 9.4 


percent in nondurable-goods employment. 


April weekly pay rolls were 2.4 percent large 
than in the preceding month and 37 percent larger 


The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics factory pay-roll index stood at 134.4 
in April, as against 131.2 in March, 97 


than in April a year ago. 


7.9 in April 
1940, and 100 as the average for the 3 years 
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Factory Employment 
Index EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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Hours of Work and Earnings in Manu- 
facturing Industries 


Employment in manufacturing industries aver- 
aged about 40 hours per week in April, as compared 
with a workweek of 40.5 hours in the preceding 
month and of slightly more than 37 hours in April 
1940. Hourly earnings averaged nearly 71 cents 
n April. 
and about 4! 


This was slightly higher than in March 
¢ cents an hour higher than in April 
of last vear. Average weekly carnings of factory 
workers advanced 15 cents per week this April 
and were approximately $3.10 per week higher 
than in the corresponding month a year ago. 

In the five selected durable- and nondurable- 
goods manufacturing industries average weekly 
hours of work and average hourly and weekly 
earnings in April 1941 were: 


Durable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
15.0 in foundries and machine shops 
10.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
39.5 in sawmills 
38.5 in brick manufacturing 


n automobiles 


Hourly earnings (in cents 
98.5 in automobiles. 
95.5 


in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
78.0 in foundries and machine s Ops 
60.5 in brick manufacturing 
53.0 in sawmills 

Weekly earnings: 
$37.85 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
$36.30 in automobiles 
$34.60 in foundries and machine shops 
$23.40 in brick manufacturing 


$21.05 in sawmills 


Nondurable -goo ls manufactur ng 


Weekly ours 
12.5 in paper and pulp 
39.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
39.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 
38.0 in tires and inner tubes 
37.0 in petroleum refining 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 
99.5 in petroleum refining 
99.5 in tires and inner tubes 
69.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
66.5 in paper and pulp 
14.5 in eotton-goods manufacturing 
Weekly earnings: 
$37.75 in tires and inner tubes 
$36.65 in petroleum refining 
$28.30 in paper ard pulp. 
$27.20 in slaughtering and meat packing 


$17.55 in eotton-goods manufacturing. 





Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages, and Hours 
in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 





Increase or d As 
Mare ; 
Item April 1941 er Fi 
April 
1941 
Retail trade Percent / 
] mployment 3, 741, 400 5.6 RQ 4 
Weekly pay roll $80, 029, 000 5.9 () 
Weekly hours 12.5 i 
Hourly earnings $0. 55 } 27 
Weekly earnings $21. 55 2 2 
Wholesale trade 
Employment 1, 481, 400 6 
Weekly pay roll $48, 046, 000 iw 7 
Weekly hours 11.0 7 
Hourly earnings S0. 77 
Weekly earnings $31. 35 6 
Bituminous coal 3 
Employment ; 96, 800 76.8 5 
Weekly pay roll - Sl, 713, 000 83. 5 7s 
Weekly hours 24.0 23. 5 8 
Hourly earnings $0. 85 3.9 i 
Weekly earnings $19. 60 —29. 1 9" 
Vetal mining 
Employment 84, 300 3. | 3.2 
Weekly pay roll : $2, 522, 000 5.8 
Weekly hours 41.0 <a 
Hourly earnings $0. 78 2.8 7.2 
Weekly earnings $31. 65 2.6 7 
Telephone and 
lele graph 
Employment 118. 500 1.5 S 
Weekly pay roll $13, 639, 000 + 1.6 } 
Weekly hours 10. 5 L 5 2s 
Hourly earnings 2 $0. 8O 1.3 
Weekly earnings $31. 95 tr. | 2 
Power and light 
Employment 252, 200 1&8 9 
Weekly pay roll $8, 977, 000 1. 6 } 
Weekly hours_- 39. 5 1. 0 } 
Hourly earnings $0. 90 1.2 2.7 
Weekly earnings - — - $35. 75 2 2 
Street railways and 
bu: ses 
Employment 191, 400 (?) 2 
Weekly pay roll $6, 685, 000 1. 0 , 
Weekly hours 16. 5 6 >. t 
Hourly earnings $0. 73 - 
Weekly earnings $34. 25 9 1 
Tlotels 
hmployment 277, 500 1.0 2 
Weekly pay roll S4, 299, 000 a Lo 
Weekly hours ‘ 15. 5 5 L.3 
Hourly earnings $0. 34 .s a7 
Weekly earnings $15. 70 2 
Laundries 
Employment 243, 800 2. 9 S 
Weekly pay roll__- $4, 157, 000 5. | 
Weekly hours___- 13. 5 -.2 0) 
Hourly earnings $0. 43 1.3 f 
Weekly earnings S18. 75 2. I 2. 8 
Dyeing and cleaning 
Employment_ 68, SOO 12. 4 2 
Weekly pay roll $1, 417, 000 27.2 23. 2 
Weekly hours 5. 5 t 4 L« 
Hourly earnings $0. 52 +4. 5 
Weekly earnings - $23. 00 13. 1 ) 





1 Preliminary. 2 No change. 
s April 1941 data affected by work stoppage 
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Government Employment and Relief in April 1941 


Work Projects—Employment on projects oper- 
vied by the Work Projects Administration declined 
further in April. Total employment of 1,566,000 
vas 143,000 less than in March and 445,000 less 
than in April 1940. The W. P. A. pay-roll of 
$92.300,000 in April was about $3.600.000 smaller 
than in March and nearly $24,000,000 smaller than 
il of last vear, 


- 


struction Projects.—Employment and earn- 
ws at the site of construction on Government 


rojects in April were: 





Employ- 


Project 
ment 


struction projects 1, 006, 200 3124, 940, 000 


ar Federal Government 


appropriations S80, 000 115, 900, 000 
nanced by Work Projects Ad- 
ninistration " 57, 800 2. 700, 000 
ted States Housing Author- 
ty - 39, 000 3, 900, 000 
“blie Works Administration _ - 11, 000 1, 300, 000 
econstruction Finance Cor- 
FAGION...<<« e sS, 400 1, 140, 000 





CC. Cane ne. T.A: About 267,000 enrolled 
workers, camp supervisors, and instructors in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps earned $12,300,000 
during April. National Youth Administration 
projects provided employment to about 900,000 
boys and girls at a total pay roll of $11,900,000 

General Re lief. 
indicate that 458,300 families and single persons 
received $13,900,000 in relief in April 
a decline of 2.4 percent in cases and 6.7 percent in 


Reports from 19 urban areas 
This was 
funds disbursed, compared with March 


Fe de ral Ser vice 
the Federal Government in April were 


Employment and earnings in 








eee Emplov- 
Service I Earnings 
ment 
Executive !__ 1, 251, 000 S189. 200. 000 
Military 1, 532. 000 91, 800, 000 
Legislative 6, 000 1, 320, 000 
Judicial _ — 2 500 640, 000 
1 Includes about 1? 7,000 force-accour supervisory, and 
technical ¢ m ployees with a total pay roll of $28,400,000 show? 
nder other classifications 


Cost of Living in May 1941 


The cost of living in large cities rose by 0.7 
percent between mid-April and mid-May, largely 
because of further increases in food costs, rents, 
ind in prices of men’s work clothing and because 
f higher prices for gasoline. This advance 
living 
families to a point 2.4 percent above the level of 
June 1940 and 4.4 percent above August 1939 


kood, 


by 1.5 percent between mid-April and mid-May. 


brings costs of moderate-income city 


The cost of food to urban workers rose 


Prices of fresh fruits and vegetables increased as 
isual at this season. In addition, large Govern- 


ment purchases made at prices intended to 
encourage increased production resulted in higher 
prices for pork, eggs, and dairy products. The 


reduction in shipping facilities because of the 
national defense program contributed to increases 
in the cost of sugar, coffee, and tea. 

\s compared with prices in mid-May of last 
vear, fresh fruits and vegetables were lower by 
about 2 percent, with oranges 9 percent and 
potatoes 24 percent lower than in May 1940 
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Prices for eggs and butter were, however, about 
20 percent higher, and meats, cotfee and tea, fats 
and oils, and sugar were from 2 to 10 percent 
higher. Canned fruits and vegetables were slightly 


higher this May than in May a vear ago 


Changes i retail foo ] Prices 





Percent ig ing 
Item April 1941 Mav 1940 
to two 
Mav 194 lav 1941 
Potatoes 7.9 24 
Butter . = »~1) 
Pork chops ee 15. 2 
ges -. 23 1.1 
Oranges 2.2 9.3 
Sugar _ - 33 9 9 
Roasting chickens 2 1 5. 0 
Coffee l. 4 ee 
White bread 0 1 9 
Milk, fresh (average ‘ 3 
Round steak 4 7 2 
Rib roast 2 6 6. 7 
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Rents.—Rents charged moderate-income faii- 
lies rose on the average by 0.4 percent in the 20 
large cities surveyed monthly by the Bureau 
The most pronounced increases occurred in Chi- 
cago and Seattle. 

Clothing. 
chases for the Army, and generally higher whole- 


Because of large Government pur- 


sale prices for cotton fabrics, retail prices for 
men’s overalls and work shirts have continued to 
advance rapidly. Increases in overall prices aver- 
aged about 1 percent for the month, carrying the 
level of retail prices for overalls in the larger cities 
about 10 percent above that of August 1939 
just prior to the outbreak of war in Europe. 

Housefurnishings._-Advances in furniture costs 
were reported from 18 of the 20 cities from which 
the Bureau obtains monthly data. Increases in 
refrigerator prices in 7 cities brought the average 
large-city price back to the average of last Sep- 
tember, when price cuts were announced by a 
number of manufacturers. Rug prices, which aré 
to a large extent dependent on availability of 
imported carpet wools, rose in a number of cities 
bringing the average for May 15 about 5 percent 
above June 1940 and almost 20 percent above 
August 1939. 
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Average for 34 cities 


North Atlantic 
Boston__- 
Buffalo 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

South Atlantic: 
Baltimore 
Savannah 

North Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 

South Central: 
Birmingham 
Houston 

Western: 
Denver- - 
Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


Seattle_- 


Index as of 


May 15, 194! 
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1 Hstimated 


2 No change. 
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